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Community Control, Workers’ 
Control, and the Cooperative 
Commonwealth** 


The principles of the Lett Green Network 1 refer to the democratic, 
socially owned, cooperative, and ecological economy \vc envision as a 
•Cooperative Commonwealth’. It goes without saying that Left Greens 
believe that the people sltould control the day-to-day operations of 
their workplaces. Hut what about the broader social decisions concern¬ 
ing the economy—die structure of demand; the coordination of distri¬ 
bution networks, the disposition of surplus between investment, public 
goods, and private consumption; the choice of technology; the scale of 
production units and distribution networks; the harmonization of the 
economy with the environment? Sltoukl these be decisions made by 
workers or by all citizens? In short, in our vision of a cooperative 
commonwealth, what should be :bc relation between workers' control 
and community control? 

Two leftist models that claim to be democratic, socially owned, 
cooperative, and ecological can be dismissed in short order. One, 
market socialism, based on producer and consumer cooperatives, re¬ 
produces the evils of markets: the predatory ethics of competition and 


t. 7Jic I.erl Green Network was formed by North American Greens uttd other 
independent leftist', lo advance an ami-capitalist, anti-atatist program and 
revolutionary strategy within ihe Grem movement zni the broader 
independent left. 


•Howard Hawkins is a fou.-lmg member ofbclh the Green Party liSA and the Left 
Green Network. He lives in Syracuse, Mew York where he is Director of Common- 
Works, 3 federation of worker and consumer cooperatives. 

“A shorter version of this ankle appexed m Regeneration. A Magazine of Left 
Green Social Thought VoJ. I, Mo. I (Summer 1991). 
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greed; tlie dearth of public goods, the surfeit of ecological and social 
‘externalities’; the expansive market logic of limitless growth that is 
devouring the biosphere. The other, democratic socialism, based on 
centrat planning by elected state agencies, entrenches a new class of 
technocrats in privileged positions and does not overcome the irration¬ 
alities that command planning creates, whether the planning class is 
elected or self-appointed. 

This is not to preclude cooperatives or live democratization of public 
enterprise and planning (e.g., direct election of tlac board of a public 
electric utility that is currently appointed) from playing a role as 
transitional forms and demands. But l want to focus here on the leftist 
traditions whose maximum program is an economy coordinated from 
below without the market or tbe state. 

The libertarian left has offered two basic models for this kind of 
poatrevolutionary economy: the worker-oriented models of anarcho- 
syndicalism/ council communism/ guild socialism/ negotiated coor¬ 
dination . 2 3 * 5 6 and participatory planning/ and the community-oriented 
model* of anaicho-communism. 


2. Rudolf Rocker, .inatcho-SrnJUalism (London: Pluto Pees*, 19119: orig. 
1938). 

3. Anion Pumiekoek. “ Worker*’ Councils.” in Root and Bunch, cd.*., Root and 
Branch: Jhe Rise of the Workers' Movement! (Greenwich: Fawcett, 1975; 
orig l94 2). The most extensive attempt to work out the economic* of council 
communism is in Cornelius Caster vidis. I Votkers * Councils and the 
Economics of u Self-Managed Society (Philadelphia 1 Wooden Shoe. 1984; 
orig. 1958). 

4.0.D.H. Cole, GuildS' icki/Is/ti Restated (Ntw Biunswicfc: Transaction Books, 
1980; orig. 1920L 

5. M Ncgutuied coordination** n the term used by Par Devine, Democracy and 
Economic Planning: The Political Economy of a Self-governing Society 
(Boulder: Wc*tview Press, 1988), one uf the most dctaileiUttempts to work 
out a non- market, non-statist socialist economic model. 

6. “ Participatory planning” is the term used by Michael Albert and Robin 
Hahnel in then detailed model of a noev-market, non-statist socialist 
economy. See Albert and Hahnel. Socialism Today and Tomorrow (Boston: 
South End Press, 1981); “Participatory Planning." in Steve Shalom, cd.. 
Socialist Visions (Boston: South End Press, 1983); Looking Forward: 
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Anarcho-syndicalism and council communism propose to organize 
the economy around workplace assemblies that are coordinated through 
mandated and recallable delegates to workers’ councils which 3re 
federated by industries and by geographical areas. The geographical 
workers' federations would determine demand in their areas and coor¬ 
dinate supply, while the industry federations would determine bow to 
produce to supply the demand. The area and industry federations would 
negotiate on a plan to balance supply and dtmand. 

Guild socialism, negotiated coordination, and participatory* planning 
build on dus model, adding consumer councils to determine demand. 
The industry federations determine how to produce what is needed, and 
the area federations coordinate the distribution. In this case, negotiation 
between the federations of workers’ councils and consumers’ councils 
would determine the plan.* 


Participatory Economic* for the Twenty First Century (Boston: South End 
Frew, 1991); snU The Political Economy of Participatory Economics (Princeton. 
Princeton Uiuveniry Pres*. 1991). 

7. Peter Kropotkin is the classic anardw-communist Two representative 
statement* net his The Conquest of Bread (London; Elephant, 19*5: orig. 
I8y2) end Act for Pom selves (London: Freedom Pros, I9S8; orig. 

1886-1907). A good historical overview is provided by Alain Pengrcn, 

" Annrcho-oomraunism." in Miwimilien Rubel and John Cramp, cdt, 
Non-Market Socialism In the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (London: 
Macmillan Press. 1987). Murray Bookchn stated tbc contemporary case for 
anarcho- communism in his Post-Scarcity Anarchism (Montreal: Black Rote 
Books, 1986; orig 1970). Other important statement, for the ultimate 
accountability uf workers’ control vo community control ate Martin Buber, 
Paths in Utopia (Boston. Beacon Press, 1958: orig. 1949) and Gar 
AlperoviU, "Notes Toward a Pluralist Commonwealth," in Oar Alpcrovfcz 

*ul Stoughton Lyod, Soviet and Program: Two Essays Toward o New 
American Socialism (Boston; Beacon Press. 1973). Two other statements 
along these lines that also have an ecological orientation are Lewis Mumford. 
Technics and Cmhuxton (New York: Harcoan, Brace & World, 1934), 
Chapter 8; and Paul and Festival Ooodman, Commtmitas: Means of 
Livelihood and War: of Life (New York: Vintage Books, 1960; orig. 1948), 
Chapter 6. 

8. Cole, Devine, and Albert and klahncl do give tbe community through its 
political institutions the final say on economic planning when there are 
disputes among the workers' and consumers' federations. Id cacb case, these 
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Anardkj-communisni proposes to organize ihe economy around 
federations of community assemblies as the policy-making bodies, 
initially with federations of workplace assemblies, by area and by 
industry, as administrative bodies. In this case, workers’ control is 
accountable to a larger framework of community control in determining 
the plan of coordination. 

In the longer run. anarcho-commumsm seeks to progressively dis¬ 
solve into the community Ihc separate enterprise* based on a social and 
geographical division of labor. By physically decentralizing production 
to create rounded communities that reintegrate production and con¬ 
sumption, agriculture and manufacture, natural beauty and urban 
amenities, mental and manual labor, means of livelihood and ways of 
life, the question of workers' control as distinct from community 
control is eventually rendered moot. 

In the nineteenth century, however, with the rising factory system, 
the question of workers’ control was anything but moot for anarchists. 
Anarchists thought they agreed on a vision of society as a dual fedora* 
lion: economic, a federation of self-managing workers* associations; 
and territorial, a federation of free communes (i.c.. municipalities). But 
how workers’ control should relate to community control was never 
clearty posed until the 1880 s, when it led to a split rather than a 
resolution. 

In 1880, Swiss anarchists in tlte Jura Federation, unable to make up 
their minds, simply left the question open in one of their documents: 
"Is it to be a general assembly of all inhabitants, or delegation* from 
the trades ... which will draw up the constitution of the commune?"* 


political insiituliens arc p*ttfipatctv. based on ancsnbly form* and mandated 
and recallable representation. Cok calls ihe3c institutions communal as opposed 
to statist; Albert and Hated sometimes do and sometimes do not make it clear 
that these forms arc distinct from statist forms, while Devine simply repuds 
them as more democratic forms of the «a*e. But what Hill distinguishes the*? 
models from community-orrented r.irdcb is that the economy it still 
institutionalized 3s a separate set of institutions. Ihc community, through its 
political institutions, is merely a court of last resort for economic disputes, 

9. Daniel Guinn, Anarchism (New Yoric Monthly Rcvie* Press. 19?0), pp. 

58-59. 
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By the end of the decade, however, the two possible answers to that 
question had split (he anarchists into rival tendencies: the syndicalists 
wild looked to the workers to expropriate the capitalists and reorganize 
economy under trade union control and the communists who looked to 
live risen people to expropriate the capitalists and reorganize the econ¬ 
omy under municipal control. The class-conscious syndicalists ridi¬ 
culed the communists for seeking popular alliances with the middle and 
lumpen classes, while the anti-reformist cotnmunists ridiculed the 
syndicalists tor their trade union struggles for ameliorative reforms 
within capitalism like belter wages and the eight-hour day. 

Another crucial difference from our viewpoint as social ecologists 
was that the anarcho-syndicalists were generally enamored of indus¬ 
trial teeiinology and wanted to adapt anarchist principles to it, while the 
anarcho-coinmuntsts wanted to adapt machine technology to inte¬ 
grated communities that combined industry and agriculture and dis¬ 
solved liic social division of labor. 10 Although anarcho-syndicalism 
became the dominant tendency by the turn of the twentieth century, the 
anarcho communists’ territorial orientation naturally dovetailed with 
ecological concerns for the immediate land and environment of free 
communes (i.e., municipalities). The anarcho-communists’ interest in 
adapting technology to decentralized co<nmuni(ies lead to a revival of 
anarcho-cormnunisin in the 1960s as the New Left turned its attention 
to issues of participatory democracy, urbanism, bureaucracy, commu¬ 
nity, technology, and ecology. Sixties activists read Paul Goodman’s 
writings on these subjects and rediscovered Kropotkin's thinking on 
them. Murray Bookchin found a growing audience for his explicitly 
ecologically grounded anarcbo-communisro. These perspectives then 
found their way into the left-wing of the anli-nuckar alliances of the 
1970s and the Green movement that emerged in the 1980s. 

Yet the question of workers’ control remains a vexing one for 
eco-anarchists. Between the economic structure we inherit today and 
the eco-connnunities and bioregions of tomorrow lies a process of 
movement building and then Fundamental change in power relations. 


10. Peter Kropotkin, Fields. Factories and Workshops Tomorrow {New York: 
Hamer & Row, 1974; orig. 1885-1890); Alexander Berkman, What Is 
Communist Anarchism? (New York: Dover, 1972; orig. 1929), pp. 253-88. 
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In ifie meantime, many of us will spend sight hours a day at a workplace 
year after year. The day after a revolution, we will still have the 
centralized structure of physical production and distribution to coordi¬ 
nate even as we begin to decentralize it. So the answer, it seems to me, 
lies in not choosing between the workers’ control and community 
control, but in finding the proper relationship between the two for today 
and for how live relationship should evolve as the physical production 
structure is remade to correspond to a libertarian community structure. 

I will argue that the anarcho-oommun'ist tradition—and particularly 
the libertarian municipafist approach advanced by Murray Book* 
chin 1 ‘—offers t!»e best framework for integrating worker*' control and 
community control in a process of social change that ultimately yields 
a tnarketless, moneyless, stateless cooperative commonwealth. My 
basic position is: 

The building blocks, power base, and policj^makiug bodies of a 
democratic political economy sliould be local community assemblies, 
inclusive of all people, that coordinate with each other through confederal 
administrative councils of mandated, recallable, mid rotating delegates. 
While self-management of the day-to-day operations by the workers of 
each workplace should be affirmed, the basic economic policies 
concern ing needs, distribution, allocation of surplus, technology, scale, and 
ecology should be determined by all citizens. In short, workers’ control 
should be plsced within the broader oontew of and ultimately accountable 
to, community control. 


11. Murray Rcokehin’s writings on libertarian municipalism include "The 
Fonus of Freedom” in Post-Scarcity Anarchism, ‘‘Tbe Amcriceu Crisis," 
Comment, Vol. I, Nos. 4,5 (February, August 1980); “Anarchism; Past and 
Present," Comment, Vol. t, No. 6 (May IV80), "The Corwept of Libertarian 
Municipalism," Comment, Vok2,No.l (November 1980); 
“Municipalization: Community Ownership of the Economy," Green 
Perspectives, Vol. 2 (February 19S6); “ Theses on Libertarian 
Municipalism" in The Limits of the City (Montreal: Black Rove Books, 
1986); "The New Municipal Agenda" in The Rise of Urbanization and the 
Decline of Cuaenjlnp (San Francisco; Siena Club Books, IPS' 7 ); ** Radical 
Politics in 3T Era of Advanced Capitalism,’* Green Pvspeciiets. Vo1.18 
(November 1989); “1 he Meaning of Cooladeralisin;’ Green Perspectives, 
Vol. 20 (November 1990); "Libertarian Murrc?pel's.n: Ati Overview" 
(Burlington: Social Ecology Project. April 1991). 
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Over time, the community should reorganize woik so that people 
are not tied to any particular workplace, but rotate among a variety of 
workplaces and types of work (mental/manual, conceptual/rote, agri- 
culturc/manufacture, etc.). At the same time, the physical structure of 
the economy should be progressively decentralized until production 
and consumption, workers and community, are largely reunited in 
eco-enmnt uni tics and bioregions, and the question of workers' control 
is rendered moot. 

In the meantime, the final word on all social policy, including 
economic policy, should rest with all the people in their community 
assemblies. Fighting to creole and empower these assemblies, to bring 
more and mure political aDd economic power under their control, in 
opposition to the stale and capital, is the best means we have for creating 
this sort of cooperative commonwealth. Workplace organizing should 
be an organic extension of the community-based movement. 

The reasons for tills position will become clear by discussing (he 
arguments between the worker-oriented and community-oriented 
theories. These arguments bear not only on what the economy should 
ultimately look like, but also on how wc organize and struggle to get 
there. The arguments have revolved around four basic questions: 

1. Democracy—What institutional framework best enables people 
to take direct control of society, uproot all forms of hierarchy, atid 
discover their common interests? 

2. The Revolutionary Subject—What social sectors are likely to 
become radicalized and take militant action? 

3. Power—What social sectors and forms of organization and action 
have Hie potential power to overthrow capital and the state? 

4. Transitional Strategy—What forms of organization and action 
besr prefigure and build toward the new society? 


Democracy 

A fundamental problem with the worker-oriented positions from the 
viewpoint of democracy is that not everyone is a worker. Many are too 
young or old, sick, disabled, unemployed, rearing children, working for 
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themselves outside the formal economy, and so forth. At any one time, 
chose with ‘official’ jobs are only around 40 percent of the population 
and 60 percent of adult3. 

Anarcho-syndicalism and council communism thus exclude or un- 
derrcprescni in economic decision making many social groupings 
affected by those decisions, such as women, minorities, and the elderly 
who are not involved in production because they are rearing children 
and housekeeping, discriminated against., or retired, lilts is true for both 
the revolutionary unions or workers’ councils bcft*c the revolution and 
tite worker-planned economy after the revolution. 

Guild socialism, negotiated coordination, and participatory plan¬ 
ning give every citizen a voice through the consumer federations. But 
the problem here is that by granting equal power in the planning 
negotiations between the federations of workers’ councils and consum¬ 
ers’ councils, workers basically get two votes in the planning process, 
one on the production side and one on the consumption side. Nonwork¬ 
ers only get one vote on the consumption side. This privileges worker* 
in the decision-making process. 

A community assembly, on the other hand, is open to all citizens, it 
is thus potentially a nonhieiarchknl public sphere where all interests 
and concerns get a hearing and everyone has an equal standing—one 
person, one vote. 

The workplace, by contrast, is not a rounded public sphere. It is 
one-sided, concerned with production. 'I here is a built-in contradiction 
in the workerist models between the worker*’ functional interests in 
their workplaces as against the interests of the community as a whole. 
In the planning process, the workers either decide everything (anarcho- 
syndicalism, council communism) or get an additional vote in the 
planning process (guild socialism, negotiated coordination, participa¬ 
tory planning). Either way, the workers hold a veto over society. Either 
way - -even without the profit motive to fuel competition—each work¬ 
ers’ assembly, council, and federation has au interest in easing its own 
burdens and shifting them on to other functional groups or on to society 
and nature as 'externalities’. Why should the workers of a workplace 
or a whole industry produce more to meet demand? Why should they 
shut down ‘their’ plant for environmental or productivity reasons and 
relocate to another modernized plant or another branch of production? 
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Why should (hey take affirmative action to diversify their workforce 
racially and sexually? 

No internal dynamic exists in il>e workerist models to reconcile (he 
particular interests of workplaces and industries with the general inter¬ 
est of the broader community. To the contrary, (he inherent structural 
tendency—despite, let me reemphasize, the absence of a competitive 
struggle for profits—is for self-aggrandizement by each functional 
group. In the fusion cat example of the Spanish revolution of 1936-37, 
the dual federation structure of the anarcho-syndicalists came into 
conflict with itself, wilh the industrial federations finally asserting 
themselves over the area federations. In the workerist models, each 
functional group has a particular interest—as against other functional 
groups as well as the community as a whole. 

In order to overcome the divisions which pose one group against 
another along the lines of race, gender, ethnicity, age, occupation, class, 
and so forth, we need a basic social unit which is inclusive of all people. 
The (crTitorially defined local community, institutionalized as a directly 
democratic community assembly, meets this need. 

In the community assembly, different social groups (genders, ethnic 
groups, ages, classes) and functional groups (occupations, both formal 
jobs and informal work) must coexist. Direct communication is possi¬ 
ble. Conflicting interests can be dealt wilh directly by xiie-people who 
have to live the decisions. 

Community assemblies do not automatically transcend race, class, 
gender, and other divisions (a problem I will return to below with 
respect to bow a municipalist approach can deal with the historically 
intransigent racism of the U.S.). But all interests arc brought together 
on an equal footing in a deliberative democratic process that can lead 
to the discovery of comcnou interests. Sectional interests, he they 
workers, women, or etlmic minorities, can still caucus and organize to 
press their concerns. They can still take direct action Jo force a commu¬ 
nity that is failing to deal wilh their cunceros to do so. 

The difference between workplace aud community assemblies is 
that die internal dynamic of direct democracy in communities gives a 
hearing to solutions that bring out the common ground and, when there 
is not consensus, an equal vote to every member of the community. 
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Democracy is no guarantee that common ground will be adopted, but 
it is a necessary condition. The only guarantee is that when one section 
of society lias irLtfitutionalized privileges, it will use those privileges to 
advance their particular interest at the expense of the general interest. 

Given the present-day uneven geographical distribution of industry, 
classes, and ethnic groups, not all local communities will bring all the 
social interests and functions together. But at the municipal level of 
confederated community assemblies,and stiil more at die regional level 
of confederated municipalities, these interests and conflicts will be 
incorporated into the deliberations of the confederal grassroots democ¬ 
racy. Indeed, the sharing of resources and productive facilities among 
community* regionally and among confederated regions will serve to 
sohdarizc communities on the basis of common material needs ns well 
as ideological commitments. 

Building on the foundation of a socially decentralized coordination 
of the economy, an additional policy of progressive physical decentrali¬ 
zation of the industrial structure to create more self-sufficing (but not 
autarkic) communities would reinforce and enhance democracy. Tlie 
histone breach between anonymous producers and consumers that was 
created by the expansion of capitalism into a global market nexus could 
be progressively dissolved. To tl>c extent that production and consump¬ 
tion were reunited on a human scale, society would br rendered moic 
comprehensible and social self-manage mem more feasible. Economic 
•externalities* would be •internalized’ as a natural and normal commu¬ 
nity concern. The community oriented toward its ecological bioregion, 
not the workplace oriented toward international divisions of labor and 
networks ol'exchange, is the framework around which we can construct 
relatively self-sufficing, rounded communities. 

With the rotation of community members among a variety of work¬ 
places, neither factory, farm, shop, or office would function as separate 
interesu in the community. The ternpoi ary functional divisions oflabor 
as people rotate among tasks would not correspond to a permanent 
social division of labor and the permanent sectional interests we have 
today that divide humanity against itself. Workplaces would essentially 
become administrative agencies implementing policy made by the 
whole community. People with special expertise in branches of produc¬ 
tion would be elected to advisory boards to propose policies that the 
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community could adopt, amcod, or reject. The economy would become 
truly politicized as one aspect of the public affairs addressed by the 
community assemblies and their confederal councils. 

Work rotation coukJ also be organized by tbe area federations in the 
workerist models but this would still institutionalize the workers as a 
distinct class with a unique and privileged relation to die means of 
production and particular interest in the decision-making structure. If 
a classless society is the goal, then people who work should not liave 
any privileges over those who do not work. lo the case of work rotation 
policies and sclicdulcs, if is more democratic for the community as a 
whole to determine work assignments because they not only affect 
those who do tbe work, but also their friends, families, end neighbors. 

ITte community provides us with a framework for integrating these 
concerns and ultimately dissolving enterprises into a community’s 
ecology and way of life. Separate enterprises, aAer all, are an essential 
condition of capitalism, the cells of the capitalist mode of production, 
tho form which property takes under capitalism. Where control over the 
means of production is divided among enterprises, the links between 
them can only be commercial contracts to buy each others' output, 
Models of economic democracy based on workers' control of the 
workplace only reinforce this condition of capitalism. 12 

In sum, tltc most democratic structure for a cooperative common¬ 
wealth would be (1) workers' control of tbe everyday operations of 
workplaces with workers rotating among workplaces (until physical 


12. It * precisely bccauv: Cm guild socialism of Cole and die democratic 
planning models of Devine and Albert and Hafcocl do not envision the 
eventual dissolution of the enterprise with its separate workplaces inro the 
Jite of communities that they reteio a form of money and exchange-value 
bwed on labor time in order to link workplace, by exchange that is national 
and international m scale. As long »s ownership remain*, social, workplaces 
remain internally democratic, and prices remain socially planned by a 
democratic process of negotiation, exploitation, imbalances, and private 
accumulation ace theoretically precluded. Yet as long as workplaces 
confront each other and consumption uniis as functionally differentiated 
interests, (here is the real possibility that these units will seek advantage over 
each other, reintroducing competition, and leading eventually to regression 
back to capitalism wiLi competitive markets and private accumulation 
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decentralization largely reunites production ami consumption, workers 
and community, ill eco-communities and bioregions that render work¬ 
ers* control as distinct frum community control no longer a question), 
and (2) community control of the basic economic decisions concerning 
the structure of consumption, tlte allocation of production responsibili¬ 
ties, the disposition of surplus, the choice of technology, the scale of 
production and distribution, and harmonization with the environment 

The Revolutionary Subject 

Workcrist positions developed more from a belief that the working 
class was the revolutionary class than from abstract speculation about 
the structure of an ideal society in tlte future. Until the revolutions of 
1848, radicals cast their views in populist tenns—a broad coalition of 
•The People’ vs. the small elites with ill-begotten privileges. Marx and 
Engels, of course, changed that view by providing the emerging work¬ 
ers' movement with a theory about their role as the class that would rise 
to power and, in so doing, abolish all classes. Class struggle, not popular 
struggle, became the watchword of radicals. As Marx and Engels 
declared in their 1848 Communist Manifesto, “The history of all 
hitherto existing society is the history of class struggle.'* 

The Marxist theory of the working daw as the revolutionary subject 
(a view which anarcho-syndicalism and council communism share) 
can be summed up in four key propositions: 

1. The basic dynamic in capitalist society is the class struggle 
between the working class and the capitalist class. The Communist 
Manifesto: 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses this distinc¬ 
tive feature: It has simplified the class antagonisms. Society as 
a whole is more and more splitting op iuio two great hostile 
camps, into two great classes directly facing each other—bour¬ 
geoisie and proletariat. 14 


13. Karl Marx acid Frederick Engcfe. The Communist Manifesto (Mew York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1968; ocig. 1848), p. 2. 

14. The Communal Manifesto, p. 20. 
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2. The working class is an ‘immense majority'. The Communist 
Manifesto: 

Ail previous historical movements were movements of minori¬ 
ties. The proletarian movement is lhc sclf-conscious, inde- 
pendent movement of the immense majority, in the interests of 
the immense majority. 15 

3. Because of its exploited and dehumanized position in relation to 
the means ol production. the working class is compelled to become a 
revolutionary class. Marx and Engels: 

Of all the classes that stand face to foot with liac bourgeoisie, 
the proletariat -alone is a really revolutionary class. 16 

When socialist writer* ascribe this world'historic rote to the 
proletariat, it is not at all... because they regard the proletarians 
as gods. Rather the contrary.... It cannot emancipate itself 
without abolishing all the inhuman conditions of life of society 
today which are summed up in its own situation. Not in vain 
does it go through the stem school of labor. It is not a question 
of what this or that proletarian, or even the whole proletariat, at 
the moment regards as its aim. It is a question of what the 
proletariat is, and what, in accordance with this being, it will 
historically be compelled to do. 1 

4. The industrial proletariat is tlie core of the revolutionary working 
class because the factory' system is training it in science, technology, 
cooperation, and unity. First Engels, then Maix: 

Finally, it may be observed that it is the factory workers... who 
form the solid core of the working-class movement.... As one 
branch of hand icrafi industry alter another is transformed by the 
factory system, so more and more workers llockinlo the various 
working-class movements. 1 "* 


15. The Communist Manifesto, p. 22. 

(6. The Comnumi.fr Manifesto, p. 3. 

17. Karl Mara and Frederick Engels. The Holy Family (Moscow: Progress 
Publishers. 1975; orig. IS44>, P . 47. 
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Hand in hand with this centralization, or this expropriation of 
many capitalists by few, develop, on an ever-extending scale, 
the cooperative form of cbe labor-process, tbe conscious tech¬ 
nical application of science, the methodical cultivation of the 
soil, the transformation of the instruments of labor into instru¬ 
ments of labor usable ooly in common, the economizing of all 
means of production by their use as the means of production of 
combined, socialized boor, the entanglement of all peoples in 
the net of the world-market. and with this, the international 
character of the capitalistic regime. Along with the constantly 
diminishing number of tbe magnate* of capital ... gtuws the 
mais of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, exploitation; 
but with this too grows the revolt of the working-claw, a doss 
always increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, organ¬ 
ized by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist produc¬ 
tion itself. 19 

History has not developed the way Marx and the syndicalists thought 
it would 

First of all, capitalism has not simplified the social question into a 
two-class struggle. Second, die industrial wotking class is not the 
immense majority, but a minority and decreasing in social weight. On 
the one side is the growing ‘underclass' of the permanently unem¬ 
ployed, surviving off tbe dok and often petty criminal pursuits, as well 
as the growing ‘servant class' of highly casualized workers in personal 
services and subcontractor sweatshops. On the other side is a smaller 
but growing, highly educated, securely employed, and well-paid strata 
of technical and professional but still waged workers. All may be 
exploited in Marxian terms, but they view each other as quite different 
status groups, not class comrades. 

Moreover, as capitalist development has proceeded, ^ratification 
has congealed around a wide array of nonclass identities, creating a 
myriad of racial, sexual, occupational, educational, bureaucratic, re- 
■ " ■ » «** - ■ 

18. Frederick Engels. The Cotuiiuo" of the Working C/a?» tn England (Stanford: 

Stanford University Prcw, 196S; or«g. 1845). p. 275. 

19. Karl Marx, Capital, Volume I (New York: International Publisher. 1967; 

orig. 1fi67), p. 765. 
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gional, and imemaciooal hierarchies. To theoretically impose from the 
outside of this reality an objective class commonality based on a relation 
to productive forces does not mean subjective class consciousness will 
automatically follow. To the contrary, for the last 40 years, it has been 
the transclass issues that have mobilized people—the so-called 'new 
social movements' around peace, the environment, feminism, gay 
liberation, racial equality, ethnic autonomy, community control, and a 
whole array of cultural movements that reject the alienated structure of 
needs and the compensatory consumption that Itave grown with the 
commodification of social relations. Popular struggles against spiritual 
impoverislintent, much more than class struggle around material ex¬ 
ploitation, have been the radical movements since the New Left mobi¬ 
lized initially around civil rights, anti-colonialism, anti-burcaucratism, 
and banning the bomb in the 1950s. The 'immense majority’ today are 
the many alienated and oppressed sectors of society, not a single class 
defined by its relationship to the means of production. Economists 
’class struggle’ is too one-sided and parochial to express the univer¬ 
salization of the struggle against .multiple forms of hierarchy and 
irrationality. The democratic struggles of'The People’ better express 
this generalization of the struggle against myriad forms of domination 
than the two-class struggle of wage labor and capital. The community 
is the potential public sphere where this broad array of oppositional 
forces can generalize their particular struggles around a common pro¬ 
gram of radical democratization. Struggles at the point of production 
are limited to that sphere and are easily isolated there. Even a general 
strike can pit workers not only against capitalists, but against many 
segments of the popular strata that are inconvenienced by the strike and 
perceive it as the action of a ‘special interest', not on behalf of the 
general interest. 

Third, the class struggle no doubt continues under capitalism. But it 
has become a struggle over bow to best manage it and distribute its 
product, not over its right to exist. To continue to impute unique 
revolutionary dynamics to it after witnessing the last 75 years is to be 
blind to the evolution of revolutionary syndicalism into collective 
bargaining and revolutionary socialism into ameliorative social democ¬ 
racy—in short, into the d.vy w ?o-day adntinistratioa of capitalism. 

Fourth, far from being a school for revolutionary socialism, the 
factory has been a school for docility. If one examines the history of 
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workers’ uprisings, one usually finds a ’working class’ that was new [o 
the factory system, in transition from the farm or artisanship. Whether 
one examines (he European uprisings of 1848, the Paris Commune of 
1871, the Russian revolutions of 1905 and 1917, the workers' council 
movements throughout Europe after Workl War 1, the Spanish Revo¬ 
lution of 1936-37, or Polish Solidarity in the 1980s. one finds that the 
activists came from a much wider array offife situations than industrial 
workers and that the industrial workers were generally in recent transi¬ 
tion ii> those occupations. Moreover, the children of tlx- radical indus¬ 
trial workers were socialized into and tended to adapt to the factory 
system with its miluary^-like chain of command and obedience. The 
hereditary working class came to regard the hierarchical discipline of 
the factory more as the inevitable nature of things, not a burden to he 
resisted; it is a hierarchy of occupational grades more as a career and 
status ladder to climb than a prop to knock out from under the bosses. 
The factory ’disciplined, organized, united' workers into capitalism, 
not into opposition to il. 

Marx hoped that workers struggling for their own interests would 
raise a general interest that would ultimately dissolve class and national 
divisions into a classless society. Looking back today, it is fair to 
conclude that when workers have struggled around their own economic 
interest*, they have usually sough: merely a better deal from capitalism, 
not a classless sociciy. 

In any case, the industrial structure that Marx saw emerging and 
analyzed with often remarkable prescience is passing. With automation, 
the fate of the industrial worker is that of the former. Factories, iike 
farms, will remain, but automated machinery and robots will replace 
most of the human labor. Indeed, we are in the midst of a technological 
revolution based on microelectronics and biotechnology that will be as 
profound in its social implications as the agricultural and industrial 
revolutions. It will be ‘postinduMrial’ in terms of what most ordinary 
people do for a living, but super-industrialized in ternis of the degree 
of mechanized production. 

Along with this technological revolution is a restructuring of the 
social paths through which wealth and income circulate. In fact, just as 
the factory system was introduced by capitalists to mobilize and disci¬ 
pline labor before most of tlte technology of smokestack industries was 
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developed, so, too, capitalist restructuring today is driving the techno¬ 
logical revolution. Heightened international competition is undennin- 
ing the ‘social contract’ between labor and capital that yielded the 
‘middle class’ blue collar worker with union prelection, secure employ¬ 
ment, and relatively decent benefits betweeu the 1950s and the 1970s 
in the U.S. In order to compete, global corporations are employing new 
technologies of instant global communication and automation to pit 
U.S, workers against cheap labor abroad and against robots at home. 
The ‘ For dig t’ circuit of accumulation, based on mass production for 
mass consumption, is giving way before a new regime of accumulation 
based on luxurious 'overconsumption’ by privileged tipper strata with 
subsistence or less for an underclass which, when employed, works ns 
low-wage temps producing goods and servicing tbc well-to do. The 
barrel-shaped income distribution, with the securely employed blue 
collar worker in the solid middle income brackets, is giving way to an 
hourglass-shaped structure of income stratification. On the one side is 
a shrinking strata of securely employed, highly skilled, often unionized 
skilled workers and technicians. On the other side is a growing mass of 
underemployed, poorly paid, rarely unionized, and generally marginal¬ 
ized workers in the services and in the 'global factory’ of dispersed 
networks of interchangeable, highly automated, modular industrial 
units. These production units usually require only a limited workforce, 
often hired on a part-time, short-term basis, much like migrant farm 
workers. 

In short, wc ace witnessing the decomposition of class structure of 
industrial society. Millions of people arc in transition, with no stable 
position in the system of social stratification. Millions are becoming 
expendable, their labor no longer needed, with growing criminality and 
social unrest from below and brutality and repression from above. An 
increasingly repressive, militarized, state-guided capitalism is emerg¬ 
ing to keep ‘order’. 

A popular struggle for grassroots democracy, not a class struggle 
around material interests, is flic weak link of this emerging structure of 
militarized state capitalism. The victims of this restructuring arc be¬ 
coming as deaf to traditional worker-oriented class appeals of the old 
left as they would be to the old agrarian appeals of the nineteenth 
century populist movement of fanners and sharecroppers. But ‘The 
People', the revolutionary subject of the classical democratic revoiu- 
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lion* of the eighteenth century, couM return if populist alliances in 
post-Fordist cities can be developed between the middle strata con¬ 
cerned with the quality of life and the marginalized concerned with 
simple access to the means to life. Economically and technologically 
displaced persons are receptive to the material issues raised by this 
restructuring—economic insecurity, the scapegoating of minorities, 
poisoning by toxics, die ‘poverty draft’ of the poor for foreign wars. 
But the more economically secure middle strata are just as receptive to 
the cultural and moral sides of those same issues—meaningless work, 
the absence of community, the general degradation of the natural and 
urban environments, the mean spirit of militarism. Democracy is the 
programmatic link between these two populations, which combined 
make up the ‘immense majority’. 

Libertarian municipalism as a program of popular empowerment 
thus potentially broadens the social base of a revolutionary movement. 
It calls for community assemblies as rite social form through which ‘The 
People’ can find their voice and power. Community assemblies provide 
a forum in which all the issues can be addressed and integrated into a 
common program that addresses alienation as well as exploitation and 
poverty; tlte desire for community as well as oppression and hierarchy 
based on race, gender, age, and occupation; humanly scaled ecological 
technologies as well as cleaning up toxics; peace and international 
cooperation as well as the poverty draft. 

Through neighborhood assemblies, neighborhood mandation©mu¬ 
nicipal council representatives, and neighborhood power to revoke 
council decisions and recall their representatives, both the material 
concerns of the marginalized and the quality of life concerns of the 
middle strata coukl begin lo be addressed. Divided, the capitalists run 
the cities by playing the middle aud the marginalized off against each 
other. United, the middle and tlte marginalized could use municipal 
institutions to begin to remake their cities to meet tbe concerns of both 
groups. By linking up with other cities, municipal confederations could 
resist the centralized power of national states and global corporations 
and ultimately replace them with new fonns of grassroots political and 
economic democracy. 

Wba! gives grassroots d e m oc rac y its radical tlirust is that real 
democracy is the last thing modem state capitalism wants. It short-cir- 
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cuits the military, state, and corporate managers’ need for centralized 
control and repression to maintain stability and ‘order’. Quantitative 
economic demands can be granred for a time to demobilize and pacify 
those who demand them. They can be used to play each sectional 
interest off against the others (as witness the Republicans, from Nixon's 
‘Southern Strategy’ to Bush’s constant quota baiting). But the qualita¬ 
tive, structural demands around democratic self-government in order 
to restore environmental quality and create meaningful work and com¬ 
munity are ‘wedge issues’, to borrow from the Republican’s strategic 
lexicon, with tlie difference being, however, that these ‘wedge issues’ 
isolate the elites from the people, instead of driving a wedge between 
different popular sectors. Capitalism’s dynamic of limitless growth 
stands directly at odds with tlu; goal of an ecological society in balance 
with nature. Democratic control of economic development directly 
challenges capital’s prerogatives and profit-oriented dynamic. The 
desire for meaning in work and everyday life brings the irrationality 
and atomization created by market .society into question. These arc 
issues better suited to broad popular struggles organized in communi¬ 
ties than to narrow economic struggles organized on the job. 


Race and the Revolutionary Subject 

The persistence of racism, anti-Semitism, nationalism, fascism, 
religious fundamentalism, and other ‘socialisms of fools’ among work¬ 
ers is decisive evidence that capitalism is not ‘progressive’ in the sense 
of breaking down all irrational divisions of society against itself before 
its own rationality based on the logic of profit. Indeed, today, as 
advanced capitalism enjoys a legitimacy worldwide unparalleled in its 
history, we are witnessing an explosion of nationalism, racism, and 
religious tunclamentalism around the world. Far from having "stripped 
[workers) of every trace of national charatf er.” far from teaching them 
to regard religion as mere “ bourgeois prejudices,” as Marx and Engels 
had it in The Communist Manifesto. the development of capitalism 
has strengthened nationalism and religious escapism. T!>c history of 
capitalism shows dial workers will frequently act against what they 
consciously understand to be their rational economic interests in order 


20 . The CommunistIfa/djesro, p. 21. 
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to participate in irrational myths like nationalism and religious funda¬ 
mentalism, Ideology and psychologically rooted subconscious motiva¬ 
tions are at least as powerful as ccunomic interest in shaping behavior. 
The turn of much of the German working class to fascism in clear 
contradiction of their conscious understanding of their class interests 
provoked Wilhelm Reich's Muss Psychology of Fascism, a revalu¬ 
ation of the Left’s political approach, particularly its failure to deal with 
che psychological internalization of oppression, ilie blind obedience to, 
and identification with, oppressive authority. 21 It seem:, clear a trans¬ 
formative political practice has to do more than api>eal to economic 
interest. 

The participatory nature of direct action—and particularly direct 
democracy in community assemblies as the highest form of direct 
action—can have a transformative effect on participants, enabling them 
to discover their powers to think and act for themselves without the 
sanction of faraway, mystified authority figures, be they statist, relig¬ 
ious, or commercial media celebrities selling lifestyle images to display 
(including apohticism) rather than products to use. Libertarian munici¬ 
palism seeks Co create this kind of participatory politics (hat is transfor¬ 
mative for its participants. 

But that still leaves the question of majority oppression of minorities 
on the basis of race. How do wc uproot racism? In the U.S., the question 
of racism is particularly crucial given the 500 years of capitalist 
development in which the class system of exploitation hus been based 
upon the systematic racial domination of people of color. Majority rule 
has meant white racist rule. Democracy provides no simple solution if 
(he majority continues to dominate ethnic minorities. Moreover, tech¬ 
nological changes today are rendering labor Jess needed, threatening 
particularly the unskilled labor of racially dominated groups but also 
the labor of millions ot whites. With downwardly mobile whites 


21. Wilhelm Reich, The Muss Psychology of Fascism (New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1970; orig. 1932). This problem far ihc Left of irrational politic*! 
behavior in contradiction of one's own interests u also explored in Wilhelm 
Reich, Sex-Poi: Essays. I729-I9S4 (New York: Vinuge. 1972); Maurice 
Brinion. The Irrational In Politics (Montreal: Black Rose Books. 1974); and 
Bertell Oilman, Social und Sexual Revolution: essays on Marx and Reich 
(Boston: Sowh End Press. 1979). 
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looking for scapegoats, a mass fescisoc movement that could threaten 
the very survival of people of color tn the U.S. is not out of the question. 
Workplace organizing is less and less relevant to the particular sirustion 
of ethnic minorities rendered unemployed and expendable by techno¬ 
logical development. 

A inunicipalist approach, on the other hand, starting from the exist¬ 
ing geographical segregation of people of color by white racism, can 
advance a program of confederations of self-governing African- 
American, Latino, and Native American communities. These self-gov¬ 
erning confederations could develop a measure of mutual aid and 
self-reliance that could insulate them somewhat from an intransigent 
white racist majority. Hopefully, by demonstrating an inspiring exam¬ 
ple of confederal grassroots democracy and economic cooperation, 
radicalized communities of people of color could radicalize white 
communities by showing a better way to live and interrelate as human 
beings. At the feast, by entering into the larger society with an inde¬ 
pendent power base, radicalized communities of color would confront 
white communities with a choice between continuing racism or devel¬ 
oping a new relationship of mutual respect and equality—between 
continuing to ally on racist grounds with the white capitalist and statist 
elites that exploit and dominate them, or developing a new alliance on 
democratic grounds with communities of color inotder to win their own 
freedom front exploitation and domination by the ruling elites. The 
basic program for uprooting racism, then, is a program of empowerment 
and self-government by the racially oppressed. 

The movement for black political power in the 1960s was unfortu¬ 
nately taken over by black liberals who have simply demanded that 
blacks be pul in positions to do what whites used to do without changing 
the system. But there was also a radical black power perspective 
advanced that sought black control of the Wack community in order Co 
create fundamental anti-capitalist social change in America as a whole. 
Starting from the facts that blacks were concentrated in the cities and 
being displaced from the workforce by automation, James and Grace 
Lee Boggs (who arc today active in the Detroit Greens) called in 1965 
for: 

... seli-govemmem of the major chics by the black majority. 

mobilized behind leaders and organizations of its own creation 
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and prepared to reorganize the structure of city government and 
city life from top to bottom.... 

The city is the base which wc must organize as tlte factories 
were organized in the I930's. Wc must struggle to control, to 
govern tlte cities, as w orkers snuggled to control and govern the 
factories it\ the 1930’s. 

... ttbek Political Power would institute a crash program to 
utilize tlie most advanced technology to free people from all 
loon* of manual labor. It would also take inimcdtaic steps to 
transform the concept of welfare to one of human dignity or of 
well-faring and well-being. The idea of people faring well off 
the fruits of technology and the labors of past generations 
without the necessity to work for a living must become ft* 
normal as the idea of organized labor has become. There should 
be no illusion that this can be accomplished without expropri¬ 
ating those now owning and cotitrolling the economy. It could 
not therefore be accomplished simply on a city-wide basis, i.c., 
without defeating the national power structure. However, by 
establishing beachheads in one or more cities, black revolution¬ 
ary governments would be in the most strategic portion to 
contend with and eventually defeat this national power struc¬ 
ture. 

This radical black power perspective found echoes in other sectors 
of the radical movements of people of color over the next decade, iu 
the demands for community control of the schools, pnlice, and busi¬ 
nesses in inner cities across the country and in the ■int«rcomrmmafisIn , 
of the Black Panthers and American Indian Movement which called for 
community control for all communities hi id cooperative relations be¬ 
tween communities. These were radical municipals and confcderalist 
approaches whose relevance las only increased as the trends in tech¬ 
nological unemployment, impoverishment, imprisonment, and repres¬ 
sion have accelerated for communities of color. 


22. James Boggs. Racism and the Class Struck: FunherFages From a Black 
Worker's Notebook (New- York: Moodily Keview Press, 1 «70X pp. 40. 
45-46. 
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Power 

For Mam and Engels the schooling in scientific technology, social 
cooperation, and class consciousness that the factory system provided 
for industrial workers was to be used in an independent workers' party 
aiming lor sratc power. Whether by election or insurrection, it was only 
a matter of time before the numerically increasing working class would 
come to power. But. as we have noted above, occupational hierarchies 
among waged working people have mitigated against coalescing 
around a common class program. 

Where strong labor parties have been consolidated and taken state 
power (Sweden, France, Germany, the U.K., among others), rhey have 
streamlined and administered capitalism, not replaced it. Party elites 
may have been elected into office, not into real power. They have been 
no match for the extra-electoral powers at the disposal of the ntling 
elites—capital mobility, entrenched bureaucracy, corporate media, 
military repression. Recognizing that the parliamentary road is self-de¬ 
feating and that only a majoritarian movement based on direct action 
to carry through the program of social reconstruction has the power to 
overthrow the ruling elites, worker-oriented revolutionaries have fo¬ 
cused on direct action at the point of production, building toward the 
revolutionary general strike. 

With the turn of the century wave of general strikes, especially the 
fonnatiun of workers' councils (soviets) in the 1905 Russian uprising, 
the mass strike became a key strategic perspective for more radical 
Marxists like Rosa Luxemburg and later the council communists. Even 
earlier, anareho -syndicalists had put the general strike at the heart of 
their strategy. Not only was the capitalist system making indusfriai 
workers radical, they believed, it was also positioning them in the key 
positions in the economic structure to resist and eventually overtlirow 
capitalism. As Rudolf Rocker explained: 

... in Spam the wtdssptend strike movement among the workers 
and peasants after the Fascist rewlf m July, 1936. developed in 
a ‘‘social general strike" (hudga general) and led to armed 
resistance, and with thb to the abolishment of the capitalist 
economic order and the reorganization ol the economic life by 
the workers themselves. 
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The great importance of the general strike Ires in litis: At one 
blow it brings the whole coonomic system to a standstill and 
shakes it to its foundations. Moreover, such an action is in no 
wise dependent on the practical preparedness of all tl>« workers, 
as all tl« cirizen* of a country have never participated in a 
political overturn. That the organized workers in the most 
important industries quit work is enough to cripple the entire 
economic mechanism, which cannot function without the daily 
provision of coal, electric power, and raw materials of every 
sort. 

For the workers the general strike takes the place of the bam- 
cadcs of the political uprising. U h for them a logical outcome 
ofthc industrial system who* victims they are today, and at the 
same time it offers ihcra their strongest weapon in iheir struggle 
for liberation.... 25 

Historical experience has provided us with a numbec of instances in 
which workers had the point of production iu their hands, but not the 
social power that people like Rocker thought it would bring. The 
Russian factory committees and soviets of 1V17 were not able to avoid 
being outmancuvered by the Bolsheviks and tlie centralization of power 
in a party-state. The Spanish Revolution of 1936-37 was not able to 
beat back the fascists even though they had tlie means of production 
under their control in Catalonia, Aragon, and other areas. The Hungar¬ 
ian workers’ councils of 1956 were simply cruslied by Soviet anned 
might. Polish Solidarity was not able to overthrow the Polish govern¬ 
ment despite its incredibly vast network of workers' councils and broad 
popular support. 

Taking over the point of production is necessary, but not sufficient. 
We need a strategy that deals with all the dimensions of social power. 
Another crucial necessary condition is to win over the rank and file of 
the armed forces. A list of recent revolutions shows how crucial it is: 
the Armed Forces Movement that overthrew the Portuguese fascists in 
1974, the overthrow of Marcos io the Philippines by the ‘People’s 
Power’ movement, the fall of the Shah of Iran in 1979, and the 


23. Rudol f Rocker, Ancrche-SynttlcaUsai. pp. 121-23. 
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revolutions in Eastern Europe in I9S9. A sectoral workers' movement 
is less likely to find sympathy with rank and file soldiers than a popular 
movement based in communities where soldiers' families, friends, and 
neighborhoods are. 

In any case, the industrial structure that once made the general strike 
appear so potentially powerful is being restructured. A traditional 
problem for radical bboc organizing bas always been the fact that the 
higher strata of the working class—rise more skilled, better paid, and 
more securely employed—have been easier to organize. This problem 
is only exacerbated today with the new industrial structure tliat lias 
emerged with capitalist restructuring over the last 20 years. Industrial 
unions, or fcdcrationsofworkers' councils organized by industry, made 
some sense in the old ‘Fordist’ industrial structure based on a locally 
integrated factory with a large and stable work force. But tlie heightened 
mobility of capital in the new industrial structure has weakened work¬ 
ers' power at the point of production. It is very easy for capital tu 
instantly switch production to another plant halfway around the world 
in order to undermine militant workers. 

On the other hand, relative to tlie national stale, local government 
finds itself with heightened responsibility, and hence leverage, for the 
conditions of production that attract investment. Not only tax break* 
and pollution abatements, but schools, public services, and the general 
quality of the local environment arc increasingly the factors corpora¬ 
tions weigh when locating new plants and offices. This gives commu¬ 
nity-based movements some leverage over the direction of economic 
development, and potentially more leverage when a network of com¬ 
munity movemems emerges that can counter capital's attempt to play 
one community off against another. 24 

AflcT 150 years in which worker-oriented theories have dominated 
the Left, it is easy to forget that most of the high points of revolutionary 
upheaval in the last millennium have been communal peasant move¬ 
ments aud urban municipal movements. From the free cities and the 
leagues or confederations they formed for periods from the tenth 
century on. through the many peasant uprisings seeking communal 


24. Mitfit Maytr," Politics in the Pust-Fixxlist City." Socialist Review, Vol. 21. 
No.l (January/Mardl 1991 ),pp. JC5-24. 
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autonomy from oppressive landlords, the American and French Revo¬ 
lutions with their town meetings and neighborliood assemblies, ami 
even such high points of ‘proletarian socialism* as the Paris Commune- 
oflS71 and tike Spanish Revolution of 1936-37, it has been multi-class, 
popular movements aimed at local self-government in opposition to 
the centralized slate that have shaken the foundations of hierarchical 
society, both feudal and capitalist. 15 Indeed, in the larger historical 
perspective, it is the workers' movement that is the ‘new social move¬ 
ment’—and probably a transitory one corresponding to the rise and fall 
of the factory system. The rransclas* democratic movements are the 
older and more abiding forms of popular struggle. 26 It is nol the working 
class incubating as capitalism develops, but U»e municipality still sur¬ 
viving despite the massive growth of the state that is the potential time 
bomb that could explode and shake stale capitalism beyond recupera¬ 
tion. 

With its potential for direct democracy and confederal forms of 
coordination tliat stand in stark opposition to statist forms, the munici¬ 
pality and municipal confederations create a local framework through 
which millions of people enn act directly to replace market society and 
the bureaucratic state with free, egalitarian, and cooperative social 
forms. By broadening ihc social forces that can be mobilized, a liber¬ 
tarian municipals approach can sustain and institutionalize much more 
popular power against ll»e slate and capital than can a workers’ coiitro) 
approach limited to the workplace. 


25. On Hie history of munictjuiliM movements in opposition to capitalism ami 
the nutional sute, set Murray Boofcctun. The Rite of Urbuniutdon and the 
Decline of Citizenship (San Francisco: Siena Club Bocks. 1987); and 
Manuel Cnstclls, The City and the C'atsrooa (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1983). 

26. On ihc hidden history of tuoscliss social movements, tec Andre Guilder 
Frank and Marta Fucntes, "Ten Theses on Social Movements,'* /FDA 
Dossier 63 (January 1987) «nd "Civil Democracy: Social Movements in 
Recent World History," in Samir Amia, Gkneuni Airighi. Andre Guilder 
Frank, and Immanuel Wallc/stein, Transforming the Revolution: Sudaf 
Movements and the World-System (New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1990). 
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Transitional Strategy 

A transitional strategy seeks to raise demands and develop forms of 
action and organization which progressively build ibe conditions in 
which popular revolutionary action becomes possible. 

First, it should raise demands tliat mobilize people around their 
immediate concerns, but in such a way that in the course of struggling 
for them, people arc educated as to the nature of the system and the need 
for fundamental change. The demands and the struggle for them should 
serve as a bridge between present consciousness and revolutionary 
consciousness. 

Second, the demands, if won, should not improve capitalism, but 
impinge upon its logic by creating new centers of democratic counter¬ 
power which prefigure the society wc want to create. As the Preamble 
of the Industrial Workers of the World put it, we need forms of 
organisation and action which begin to create " the structure of the new 
society within the shell of the old.'* 

Third, the demands and forms of action and organization should aim 
at shaking the system, provoking a crisis, and opening the door to 
fundamental social transformation. 

Anarcho-syndicalism and council communism viewed the struggle 
between wage labor and capital at die point of production as meeting 
tlicse requirements for a transitional strategy. Rudolf Rocker: 

By direct action die Anarcho-Syndicalists mean every method 
of immediate warfare by the workers against their economic and 
political oppressors.... 

In its simplest form it is for the workers an indispensable means 
of raising their standard of living or defending their attained 
advantages against the concerted measures of the employers. 

But the strike is for the workers not only a means for the defense 
of immediate economic interests, it is also a continuous school¬ 
ing for their powers of resistance, showing them every day that 
every last right has to be won by unceasing struggle against the 
existing system. 
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Just aft arc the economic fighting organisations of the workers, 
so also are the daily wage-struggles a result of ibe capitalist 
economic order, and consequently, a vital necessity for the 
workers. Without these they would be submerged in the abyss 
of poverty. Certainly the social problem cannot be solved by 
wage-struggles alone, but they are the best educative instrument 
for making tlie workers acquainted with die real essence of the 
social problem, training them for the struggle for liberal ion from 
economic and social slavery.... 

Here wc come to the general cultural significance of the labor 
struggle. The economic alliance of the producers not only 
afford* them a weapon for the enforcement of better living 
conditions, it becomes for than a practical school, a university 
of experience, from which they draw instruction and enlighten¬ 
ment in richest measure. The practical experiences and occur¬ 
rences of the everyday struggles ol the workers find an 
Intellectual precipitate in their organizations, deepen their un¬ 
derstanding. and broaden their intellectual outlook.* 7 

From what has been said so far, it should be clear that strategies 
focused on struggles at the point of production have isolated workers 
from the rest of the community. Hierarchy in the workplace has been 
much like the military, an experience of socializaliun into obedience, 
not a .school for rebellion. Contrary to the expectations of Rocker and 
other worker-oriented radicals, the labor movement lias not been a 
self-developing struggle, building upon itself in an escalating scries of 
demands, winning more workers' counterpower that serves as a plat¬ 
form for still further demands until the workers can take on the system 
itself. Instead, labor has become a competing interest group in capitalist 
society, bargaining for a belter position within the system, nut fighting 
for an alternative to it. 

Recognizing these facts is not to say that workplace struggles should 
be ignored or disregarded. Workplace hierarchy, wages, benefits, 
hours, health and safety—all are important issues. But they need to be 
linked organically to community struggles. Workplace groups should 
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be pan of broader community organizations that take workplace issues 
out of their particularistic context and generalize them. In this context, 
workplace struggles can develop way beyond a narrow struggle for 
labor to get its ’fair share' within capitalism and raise basic questions 
about the system. Wiry work when contemporary technology is so 
productive? Do we need bosses, or con we do it ourselves democrati¬ 
cally? How can we restructure tasks and choose technology so that 
working develops us as creative and responsible human beings, rather 
than uses us as cogs in die megamaebine? How can we produce more 
of what wc want locally for local use? 

So rather than an economic struggle separated organizationally from 
a political struggle, the economic struggle should be an ann of a 
community-based struggle for participatory democracy. The oommu- 
iuty-based struggle would bring die different social sectors and strug¬ 
gles together around their common interests and seek to institutionalize 
the continual process of discovering the common good by creating 
community assemblies of all cituens and confederal forms of coordi¬ 
nation that link the base assemblies through mandated and recallable 
delegates to municipal, regional, and higher level councils. 

With the new industrial structure we face today, a convergence of 
community and labor organizing makes mote sense, with the commu¬ 
nity rather than an industry being the basic unit of labor organizing. 
Community- based unions make more sense when most of the work¬ 
force is moving from job to job in small workplaces around the 
community. The oid Wobbly idea of One Big Union where workers 
transferring from one job to another were automatically enrolled in the 
IWW branch at the new workplace should be revived, but adapted so 
that the communities, rather than industries, are the units of confedera¬ 
tion. 28 Community-based unions as components of broader community 
movement organizations create the right kind of network for raising 
Transitional demands* relating to work—open the books and other 
enterprise information, “green bans' where workers refuse to work on 
environmentally destructive projects as has been done by Australian 
construction workers, health and safety demands on the job linked to 


28. Jeremy Brcvltw,“Ccbjs £c 060 tay Bom-AgxiC Labor Movement?" 
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anti-toxics demands in the community, workplace democracy, rotation 
among workplaces and types of work, and so forth. They provide a 
natural community-based context for solidorizing and liannonizing 
workers' particular interests with the broader community concerns and 
struggles. 


As community struggles grow, as a combination of direct action and 
local electoral campaigns leads to a restructuring of municipal govern¬ 
ment around community assemblies, it becomes possible to begin 
developing a municipalized ecooomic sector through public financing 
and eminent domain that can prefigure the cooperative commonwealth 
and begin to act as a countervailing power to the corporate and state 
sectors. 


Building die snuggle this way creates an immediate context in 
which everyday people from all walks of lift—not only party elites, not 
only workers—can act directly to democratize the economy and society 
generally. As liberated areas under community control link up coofed- 
erally and begin to develop a parallel power structure that can challenge 
the supremacy of the state and capital, tliis grassroots counterpower 
would face efforts by the national state and global corporations ro crush 
the new powers exercised by the grassroots democracy. 

At this crisis point, tax strikes against the state, expropriation with¬ 
out compensation, and an overall appeal to the people to withdraw every 
form of support from the old centralized structures and throw it to the 
new grassroots-democratic structures would be tlie order of the day. 
Much would depend on whether the rank and file of the armed forces 
sided with the people or their chain of command, a condition which a 
community-oriented strategy can address much better than a vvorker- 
orientcd strategy. But lliere would also be a role for workers' councils 
forming in the workplaces at this crisis point. They would be indispen¬ 
sable for expropriating corporate and state property and bringing it 
under the administration of the grassroots democracy. 2 * Despite their 
declining relative numbers, there are still today in !hc U.S. some 30 
million industrial workers (19 million in manufacturing, six million in 


29. ForiliicussioDS of Uiis kind of scenario in modem industrial countries, see 
Murray Bookchin. “The Forms of Freedom" and “The May-June Events in 
France - 2” in Post~Scarciry Anarchism. 
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construction and mining, five million in transport, communication, and 
utilities), down only slightly in absolute numbers from the 1979 peak. 
This is roughly 25-30 percent of the workforce and 10-15 percent of 
the population. Workers* control is thus not irrelevant, but neither is it 
the leading edge of a revolutionary strategy. Rather, it is an aspect of 
the broader strategy of community control, an aspect that grows out of 
the community struggle and is not likely to emerge until the community 
movement is well developed. 

To build to that point—to progressively create the conditions in 
which popular revolutionary action can finally overthrow state capital¬ 
ism—the core of the mounting struggle has to be oriented toward the 
community, toward buildiog (he new political counterinslitutions based 
on community assemblies and confederal networks among them that 
can eventually appropriate the economy and establish the cooperative 
commonwealth. 



